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To  the  Prc:ndent  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ropr esento • ives 

This  summary  highlights  key  finaings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  a  report  {FPCD-76-35,  Apr.  20,  1976)  requested  by 
the  Chaf.riran,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  by 
the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  ^This  summary  generally  concludes  that, 
although  some  personnel  reductions  have  been  made  in  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  top-management  heaaquar ters,  there  is  potential 
for  further  cutbacks.  This  potential  can  be  enhanced  by 

— consolidating  like  activities,  particularly  at 
top-management  headquarters; 

—  improving  Defense  information  policy  ana  control 
procedures;  and  /.vy 

— concentrating  on  the  form  and  substance  ot  Defense¬ 
wide  policy  is-ues  a no  evaluating  efficient  policy 
extension  by  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  statt. —  - 

We  made  our  study  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Account¬ 
ing  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53),  ana  the  Accounting  and  Audit¬ 
ing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67), 

We  are  sending  copies  to  the  Director,  Office  of  Hanano- 
ment  and  Budget;  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and  the  Secretar¬ 
ies  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
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Air  Staff 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  A4r  Force 

Army  Staff 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staf^,  Army 

ASD 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

DMRR 

Defense  Manpower  Requirements  Report 

DOD 

Department  of  Defense 

GAO 

General  Accounting  Office 

HQMC 

Headquarters,  Mar ine  Cor ps  | 

MCPA5 A 

Marine  Corps  Personnel  and  Support  Activity 

MMTH 

Military  Manpower  Training  Report 

OSD 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

PPBS 

pi ann i ng “pr og r amm ing- budget ing  system 

COKPTPOLLEK  CLNbRAL'S  ljUKLIChl3  UF  A  Ft^ORI  01. 

REPORT  TO  THE  CGNoRESb  STA^MNC  AND  OKGAMZAriGN  Ot 

lOP-.'iANAGLMENT  HtADCl'ARTLUS 
ir;  THE  DEPAkT.*^LNT  OF  UETENSt 

DIGEST 

The  Chairman,  Se!:*te  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  and  the  Chairman,  Subcormittee  on 
Investigations,  House  Committee  on  Arm.eo 
Services,  asked  GAO  to  review  Department  of 
Defense  top-management  headouar tors.  They 
were  primarily  interested  in  the  size  and 
decisionmaking  processes  of  tne 
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Air  Force. 

Although  these  staffs  recently  were  reduceo, 
they  still  employ  civilian  ano  mili¬ 

tary  personnel- 

GAO  surveyed  l,0i7  offices  employing  13,665 
of  these  people.  The  larg^  number  of  organ¬ 
izations  performing  the  same  type  of  ac¬ 
tivities  provides  insights  into  potential 
redundancies  for  further  consolidations 
and/or  cutbacks.  Thes*'  insights  are  the 
key  to  an  alternative  to  eercss-the-board 
heaoouarters  rcouctions,  (See  p,  2^,) 

Difficulties  in  identifying  areas  in  which 
r?ductions  should  oe  maoe  ar  is^  through 
organizational  pecul  lar  1 1  ics  anc.  i.nconsist** 
ent  reporting  of  headcuarters  strength. 


TtJf  Shf  t.  Upon  ine 

COV«r  (j4tt  ihpuld  bt  noted  he 'fon 
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^  PCD  -  c  “  J 


The  current  rethod  of  aeflning  fPe^'-gement 
headouar ters  relates  to  the  prirr.ary  micsio"* 
of  an  organization,  such  as  policy  develop- 
rr.cnt. 

4 

This  methoo  is  difficult,  iJ  not  impossiole, 
to  standardize.  The  method  contributes  to 
distorting  the  apparent  size  of  Defense 
management  headquarters  bee  iiise  it  permits 
transfers  of  personnel  to  nonmanagement 
headquarters  without  a  change  in  type  of 
wor  k .  ( See  p.  20 « ) 

Ci'l'nre  usco  294  persons  for  congressional 
'•vtivitios  in  fiscal  year  1979,  which  cost 
over  $6  million  The  legislative  liaison 
tunc,  sub)ect  to  annual  congressional 
Ilf.  i  Motion,  was  cet  at  S1,jU9,29C  for  60 
pi‘Oplo  in  fiscal  year  1979.  Althouoh 
Deionre  apparently  mot  tiic  narrow  defini¬ 
tion  Oi‘  these  activities,  these  people  alone 
coulfi  not  hanole  the  inquiries  plus  th^ 
pr  *'00  f  a  t  ion  w^no  followup  work  that  results 
from  testimony  before  the  Congress.  An 
cctir-ateci  4.9  million  staff-hours,  or  ^ 
per  cor:  ct  lelcnsc  headouarters  personnel, 
wore  rr'auirecl  to  work  on  congressional 
requests  for  information  in  fiscal  year 
1979.  This  effort  cost  about  $94.9  million. 
(  r'.  1  ^ .  ) 

Defense  reporting  requirements  have  been 
permitted  to  expand  without  effective  con¬ 
trols,  so  that  the  military  departments 
spend  $890  million  annually  to  proauce 
r»- ports  ana  related  information.  The  var¬ 
ious  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  have 
circumvented  the  formal  control  system  and 
estw^bl  ished  their  own  reporting  requirements 
GAO  four.d  instances  in  which  information 
reou^'Sts  were  imoract  icablc  and  unreasonable 
examples  may  be  seen  in  portions  of  the  mill 
tary  rranpowor  training  information  and 
•  nlfitfO  personnel  bonus  m.anagom.ent  data 
r  v(|u  i r oner.t  s.  They  provided  redundant  and 

inconsistent  data  and  required  extensive 
jr.'ounts  of  adfUtional  work  to  produce. 

{  S»*o  p.  9  .  ) 


As  a  start  In  reducing  unnecessar  • 
cat ive  report ing,  tne  Secretary  of  De tense 
has  cooperated  with  GAO  in  its  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  assisting  the  Congress  in  develop¬ 
ing,  identifyina,  ana  monitoring  information 
requirements.  (See  p.  12. ) 

GAO  also  looks  at  problems  associated  with 

—management  styles, 

--oiganizat ional  structure, 

— decisionmaking , 

--the  role  of  the  service  secretar  ies,  and 
--Chang I ng  workload. 

GAO  recc.imends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
gradually  implement  a  system  to  account  for 
headquarters  personnel  on  the  basis  of  type 
of  work  performed.  The  aim  of  such  a  system 
is  to  improve  identification  and  accounta¬ 
bility  for  headquarters  personnel  regardless 
of  organizational  location.  (See  pp.  20  ano 
21.)  Defense,  however,  does  not  agree  with 
this  recommendation  and  insists  that  the 
current  organizational  approach  is  adequate. 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Secretary  o2  Defense 
establish  thresholas,  which  clarify  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  decision  points 
in  service  program  review  and  evaluation, 
and  strongly  endorse  the  role  of  the  service 
secretaries  as  managers  of  the ir  departments. 
Except  for  those  programs  which  require 
cross- service  management ,  he  should  limit 
participation  by  the  Office  of  the  Secrotar/ 
of  Defense  to  formulating  and  evaluating 
Department  of  Defenre  policy  ana  to  super¬ 
vising  eTficient  policy  extension.  Day- 
to-day  management  responsibility  should  be 
delegated,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
to  the  militaiy  departments  with  clear 
accountability  established  at  .*11  levels. 

( See  pp.  23  to  26 . ) 


CAO  reconmends  tnat  t.  :  Sec;etaiy  o(  Defense 
pursue  poss ID 1 1 i t ies  for  consol  idat  inq  the 
heaapuar ters *  activities,  ^specially  those 
ioentifleo  in  GAC*s  stj^y.  (S?e  pp,  1  to  ?•) 

InforTotion  controls  in  the  Cttice  of  the 
iiecrotary  of  Defense  shoula  he  strengthened. 
This  coula  be  done  by  tightening  current 
policies  and  procedures  to  comply  with  the 
established  information  control  system  or 
by  njvinn  Control  group  cirectly  under 

the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  his 
group  shoulc  assist  the  secretary  and  the  De¬ 
puty  Secretary  cf  Defense  in  coordinating 
a  A 1  Department  of  Ceiens?  information  needs 
anil  cir^ct  uprovino  ano  reducing  ot  manage¬ 
ment  informat lon/control  systems  needed 
within  the  Cepartm.ent.  (See  pc.  S  to  12.) 

The  need  for  complying  with  recjirements 
tor  contrclJinq  intormatior.  rccuerts  anc 
develcping  accurate  cost  est:r.ates  should 
ce  rerTchasizoc  by  ti^e  i-ccretary  of  Defense. 
Net  rennet  Ions  in  report  reqjirerents  shoulo 
ce  tno  L>as  IS  tor  measur  irg  acn  levem.ents 
ag-^inst  the  Secietaries*  rianagem.ent  by 
Objective  goals. 

In  acdition,  GAG  reccm.m.ends  tnat  the  Secre¬ 
tary  ot  Detenre: 

--Keevaluate  the  military  manpower  training 
infer  T.ct  ion  needs  and  consider  consolidat¬ 
ing  the  Cetense  ‘lancower  ^Requirement 
Keport  and  the  Military  Manpower  Training 
Peport  data  into  cuaget  backup  d*.ta. 

( See  po.  ^  to  *  2 . ) 

--Istanlish  a  single  standaiaizeo  training 
oata  rase  w.nich  will  most  economically 
reot  tn«^  rcecs  ot  ill  users.  (See  pn. 
to  12.) 

--*'equire  bonus  ranarement  cata  to  ne  oro- 
cecseo  in  the  estaclishoc  irtorm.ation 
control  system  arc.  limit  data  rre aired 
from  the  military  departments  to  the 


IV 


minimum  needed  to  formulater  supervise, 
and  evaluate  policy  execution.  (See  pp.  9 
tc  11. ) 

MATTERS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  BY  THE  CONGRESS 

The  Congress  should  require  Defense  to 
determine  the  total  workJoad  and  the  cost 
of  responding  to  congressional  requests 
for  information.  This  information  should 
be  used  to  assess  the  usefulness  of  the 
information  obtained  by  the  Congress,  re¬ 
lative  to  its  cost;  to  a? >ess  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  congressional  liaison  fund 
limitation;  and  to  determine  whether  econ¬ 
omies  are  possible. 

GAO  discussed  the  report  with  officials  of 
each  top-management  headquarters.  Although 
Defense  agreed  in  general  with  the  findings 
and  recommendations,  several  disagreements 
remain.  Primarily,  the  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  docs  not  agree  with  GAO's  recom¬ 
mendation  for  functjonul  accounting  of  head¬ 
quarters  personnel  and  insists  that  the 
current  orgai! iza t lor.el  approach  is  adequate. 

(See  p.  22. ) 
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CHAPTFR  1 


POVENTIALLY  REDUNDANT  ACTIVITIES  AMONG 
THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENT  DEFENSE^ OFF  ICES 

Although  the  eight  Oepart.nent  of  Defense  (OCD)  top- 
nanagement  headquarters  1/  have  made  across-the-board 
i^anpower  reductions,  they  still  employ  about  16,500  civilian 
and  military  personnel.  A  large  number  of  or  gan  i  .^a  t  ions 
within  the  top-management  headquarters  do  similar-type  work. 
Typical  of  this  problem,  personnel  work  is  regularly  being 
perfor  i  by  2.  separate  offices  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  o.  Defense  (OSD);  2  in  the  Army  Secretariat;  11  in  the 
Army  Staff;  7  in  the  Navy  Secretariat;  4  in  Headquarters, 
Marine  Cor;.n;  3  in  the  Air  Force  Secretariat;  and  7  in  the 
Air  Staf!.  iSee  app.  I,  pp.  30  through  33.) 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


From  fiscal  year  1964  to  1975,  OOD * s  top-managerent 
headquarters  personnel  strength  decreased  faster  than  total 
DOD  strength.  fi5ure  1  shows  the  oercent  of  decrease  for 
fiscal  y-^ars  1^6  )-75  ana  1963-75  in  each  of  tne  top-manage- 
ment  heaaquaiT^  i  s .  Personnel  strengths  of  tlie  various  top- 
mar.aqement  headquarters  have  decreased  disproportionately. 
For  cxamp>le4  the  army's  top-management  headquarters  strength 
decreaser.  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  others*,  and  OSD  and 
Air  For%“e*s  top-management  headquarters  strengths  have  de¬ 
creased  at  a  lesser  rate  than  the  others*. 

Some  staff  reductions  in  OSD  have  been  only  temporary. 
For  example,  from  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973  to  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1974,  OSD*s  staff  decreased  by  about  1  percent; 
however,  by  the  end  of  fisca\  year  1975,  it  had  increasea 
again  by  about  3  percent.  Additionally,  the  size  of  OSD 
staff  relative  to  the  top-managerrent  headauartors  staffs  of 
the  military  departments  increased  'ay  jo  percent  in  the 
past  decade. 
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of  the  Chief  of  Statf,  Air  Force;  the 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  the 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army;  the  Sec- 
ce:  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and 
Corps. 
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Figure  1 


Percent  of  Decreases  in 
Military  and  Civilian  Personnel 

the 

Strengths 

Percent  of 

decrease 

(from  base 

1947  ) 

Organization 

1964-75 

196B-75 

DOO 

15 

35 

Department  of  the  Army 

13 

44 

Department  of  the  Savy 

(including  Marine  Corps) 

12 

30 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

DCD • s  top-management  headquarters 

23 

28 

29 

37 

OSD 

a/  8 

25 

Army: 

Top-nanagement  headquarters 

46 

51 

Secretar iat 

63 

62 

Staff 

44 

50 

Navy: 

Top-management  headquarters 

18 

33 

Secre ta r  iat 

23 

30 

Staff 

12 

26 

Marine  Corps  staff 

22 

38 

Air  Force: 

Top-management  headquarters 

19 

20 

Secretar  iat 

11 

5 

Staff 

20 

22 

a/Data  available  only  for  1965-75, 

ACROSS-THE-BOARD  REDUCTIONS 

In  October  1973  tne  Secretary  of  C?fense  initiated  a 
comprehensive  review  of  all  DOD  headquarters.  He  exa.nined 
the  impact  of  potential  10-,  20-,  and  30-percent  acrons-the- 
board  reductions  in  headquarters  personnel  strengths.  At:  a 
result,  he  established  a  goal  to  reduce  headquarters  manpower 
by  25,600  by  the  end  of  fiscal  ye»ar  1976, 

Air  Force  experience  in  conducting  the  10-,  20-,  and 
30-percent  reduction  studies  and  follow-on  efforts,  as  well 
as  paiallel  efforts  in  industry,  indicates  that,  to  be 
effective,  headquarters  streamlining  should  be  based  on  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  type  cf  work  condticted.  Industry 
experience  shows  that  alternative  approaches,  such  as  across- 
the-board  reductions,  do  not  achieve  permanent,  consistent, 
or  effective  results. 


This  practice  reduced  the  capability  of  certain  head¬ 
quarters  offices  to  effectively  perform  their  required  mis¬ 
sion.  Moreove..  r  if  workload  does  not  decrease  Blong  with 
staff  reductions,  the  "survivors"  tend  to  become  overbur¬ 
dened,  frustrated,  and  demoralized. 

Army  studies  indicate  that  the  10-,  20-,  and  30-percent 
reductions  in  the  secretariat  would  (1)  result  in  a  "figure¬ 
head"  secretariat  unable  to  adequately  or  efficiently  support 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  his  assigned  responsibilities 
and  (2)  diminish  his  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  the  Congress,  other  principal  Government 
officials,  and  ehe  public.  The  Army  maintains  that  redi  r- 
tions  of  the  magnitude  suggested  in  the  Army  Staff  would 
hurt  the  staff's  capability  to  guide,  direct,  and  respond 
to  requirements  in  the  field  lile  remaining  responsive  to 
OSD  and  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Army.  The  Army  also  main- 
j  ’  s  that,  if  further  reductions  are  to  be  made,  OSD  must 
decrease  its  staff  by  eliminating  low-priority  functions. 

ALTERNATIVE  TO  ACROSS-THE-BOARD  REDUCTION’S 


The  Air  Force  developed  a  detailed  functional  analysis 
method  for  streamlining  its  headquarters.  This  method  is 
applicable  to  each  of  the  top-management  headquarters.  OSD 
can  apply  it  as  follows: 

— Establish  a  working  and  steering  group  to  make  a  de¬ 
tailed  functional  analysis  of  OSD,  using  staff 
subelements  as  primary  data  sources. 

— Give  the  steering  group  author  it'*  to  recommend  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  reductions  up  to  40 
percent  in  OSD. 

--Establish  three  subgroups  to  examine:  (1)  eliminat¬ 
ing,  delegating,  or  transferring  functions,  (2) 
infi'rmation  flow3,  and  (3)  efficiencies  in  admin¬ 
istrative  suppor  t . 

ino  Key  questions  are  illustrated  below. 
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OSD  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CONSOL I  DAY I ON 


In  conjunction  with  the  1973  DOD  headquarters  review, 
each  of  the  top-management  headquarters  submitted  an 
independent  study  of  the  impact  of  the  J0-,  20-,  and  30- 
percent  reductions.  OSD  each  ma3or  element  made  an 

independent  leduction  study.  These  separate  studies  were 
conducted  along  strict  organizational  lines.  For  example, 
each  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (ASD)  studied  the  impact 
of  the  10-,  29-,  and  30-percent  reductions  on  his  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  study  reports  indicate  possible  personnel  reduc¬ 
tions  within  specific  organizations.  Also  they  show  gains 
in  effectiveness  from  consolidating  elements  across  present 
OSD  organizational  lines  or  elements  of  the  military  depart¬ 
ments  and  OSD, 

Specific  suggestions  to  reverse  the  trend  of  an 
increasing  number  of  ma3or  OSD  offices  were  pointed  out  in 
whe  OSD  10-,  20-,  and  30-percent  reduction  studies.  They 
include  combining: 

--ASD  (Intelligence)  and  Director,  Te 1 ecormun ica t ions 
and  Command  and  Control  Systems,  and  the  Defense 
Communications  Agency. 

--ASD  (Health  and  Environment)  and  ASD  (Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs) . 

--ASD  (Installations  and  Logistics)  and  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency. 

--Office  cf  the  Director  of  Deferje  Research  and 

Engineering,  the  Advanceo  Research  Projects  Agency, 
and  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency. 

--ASD  (Public  Affairs)  and  ASD  (Legislative  Affairs). 

--The  procurement  functions  of  ASD  (Installations  and 
Logistics)  and  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Detense 
Research  and  Engineering  into  a  single  aciiuisition 
f  unct 1  on . 

--Certain  economic  and  'or  piojoctinn  asiects  c'f  AfD 
(  Compl  i '^1  Icr  )  ,  ASD  (International  Security  Aftairs), 
and  ASD  (Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation). 

--Certain  ..nalysis  functions  of  ASD  (Vinpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs)  and  ASD  (Program  Anuiysis  and  Evaluation). 
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--The  Net  Assessment  Group,  the  Office  of  the  "Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  for  SALT  (Strategic  Arms  L  .itation 
Talks),  and  ASD  (Program  Analysis  anci  Lvu^uation). 

--The  analysis  functions  within  ASD  (Intelligence)  and 
ASD  (Program  Analysis  ancj  Evaluation). 

STREAMLINING  OSD 


The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  recently  directed  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs! 
to  develop  a  plan  for  streamlining  OSD  activities.  Activi¬ 
ties  and  reports  that  only  marginally  contribute  toward  im¬ 
proving  tie  defense  posture  were  to  oe  dropped,  and  redundant 
activities  within  OSD  were  to  be  »rinimized. 

Taking  the  lead  in  OSD,  tne  Assistant  Secretary  recently 
reorganized  his  office  to  accomplish  ^he  following  objectives 

— To  concentrate  on  the  development,  analysis,  and 
supervision  of  policy  and  to  minimize  involvement 
in  details  of  execution  ot  service  programs. 

--To  consolidate  like  functions,  to  minimize  interface 
problems,  ancJ  to  relieve  adm  i  n  i  s  t  r  a  1 1  ve  burdens. 

This  reor gan t zat ion  amounts  to  a  planned  reduction  of 
about  0  percent.  The  effort  to  economize  is  commendable  and 
should  be  expanded  to  other  assistant  secret  a r y- level  offices 
Howevv'T ,  it  ignores  possibilities  to  reouce  unnecessarily 
redundant  activities  by  consolidating  like  functions  across 
assistant  secretary-level  organization  lir.es, 

The  charts  in  appendix  I  (see  pp.  30  tc  33)  show  many 
suborgan  i  Zdt .ons  within  the  top-management  hcaduuarters 
performing  similar  activities.  Althougn  work  identical 
in  all  respects  has  not  been  pinpointed,  oisrersion  ot 
similar  activities  is  an  indication  of  potential  unnecessary 
duplication.  Thus  the  charts  serve  as  ouideposts  for  con¬ 
solidating  and  eliminating  some  or j an  iza t ions . 

Complexity  of  potential  duplication  emeroes  aft»'r  con- 
•sidoring  both  the  number  of  organizational  elements  engacec 
in  an  activity  and  the  n»^ture  ot  the  activity.  for  example, 
the  Fiscal  and  budgetary  activity  is  j  logical  extension 
and  primary  activity  of  the  Comptroller  function.  It  is  also 
a  logical  subset  activity  of  Manpower,  Sesearc^.  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  aiKi  inbLal '  *'t  ions  ur.v*  Logistics  tunctu^ns,  etc. 


t) 


CONCLUSIONS 


Since  fiscal  year  1964  the  relative  strength  of  DOD 
top-management  headquarters  as  a  whole  haa  decreased  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  (29  percent)  than  the  total  DOD  strength 
(15  percent).  Additionally,  the  size  of  OSD  staff  relative 
to  the  departmental  headquarters  staff  of  the  iMlitary 
departments  have  increased  by  about  30  percent  in  the  past 
decade . 

Although  we  do  not  make  specific  suggestions  to  elimi¬ 
nate  or  coHiO me  elements  within  the  top-management  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  military  departments,  there  is  potential  for 
further  consolidations  and  cutbacks.  Across-the-board 
reductions,  however,  will  not  achieve  permanent  or  effective 
results.  We  found  this  practice  had  reduced  the  capability 
of  cerwain  offices  to  effectively  perform  their  required 
work . 


The  recent  effort  to  economize  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) 
should  be  expanded  to  other  assistant  secretary-level  of¬ 
fices.  However,  it  fails  to  take  into  account  possibilities 
for  reducing  unnecessarily  redundant  activities  by  consoli¬ 
dating  like  functions  across  assistant  secretary-level 
organisational  linoj. 

I 

RECOMMENDATION 


We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  adopt  a 
functional  analysis  technique  similar  to  the  Air  Force's  to 
streamline  all  DOD  headquarters  and  that  he  strongly 
support  the  effort  to  streamline  OSD  elements.  Developing 
a  plan  for  streamlining  OSD  activities  and  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  monitoring  its  implementation  should.be  assigned  to 
an  ad  hoc  group  with  members  representing  all  the  various 
DOD  components,  including  OSD  and  the  military  departments. 
The  director  of  this  group  should  have  direct  access  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  should  be  independent  of  any 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  cr  equivalent. 

Recent  efforts  to  stt ?aml me  DOD  top-management  head¬ 
quarters  were  limited  to  reductions  witnin  specific  organiza¬ 
tions  (such  as  offices  of  assistant  secretaries).  In 
addition  to  possible  personnel  reductions  within  these 
organizations,  gams  in  effectiveness  might  result  from 
consolidation  across  organizational  lines.  The  charts  in 
appendix  I  on  pages  30  through  33  piovide  insights  into 


potential  reaundancles  for  further  consolidation  and/or 
cutbacks.  These  insights  are  the  key  to  an  alternative 
to  across-the-board  headquarters  reductions.  Specific 
suggestions  for  consolidation  concerning  OSD  elements* 
identified  by  DOD  studies,  are  outlined  on  pages  5  and  6. 


Defense  agrees  with  our  recommendation  to  streamline 
DOD  headquarters.  Currently  an  OSD  ad  hoc  group  is  review* 
ing  the  organizational  structure  of  OSD.  RecoQmendat ior 
from  this  group  will  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  for  his  considerations. 
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CHAPTER  2 


MORE  DATA  DOES  NOT  MEAN  BETTER  MANAGEMENT 

STRONGER  CONTROL  NEEDED  OVER 
POD  INFORMATION  KEQUIHLMLNTS 

DOD  spends  about  $3S0  million  annually  to  produce 
recurring  reports  and  about  $500  million  more  annually  to 
produce  other  reports. 

Each  headquarters  element  that  we  revieweo  should 
reexamine  its  management  of  information  requests-  A  few 
large  OSD  requests,  not  properly  authorized  ana  coordinated 
under  DOD  Directive  5000. 1":^  (Policies  for  the  Management 
and  Control  of  DOO  Information  Requirements),  caused  much 
unnecessary  work. 

We  found  instances  in  which  certain  aspects  of 
information  reouests  were  impracticable  and  unreasonable. 

Two  examples  may  be  seen  in  portions  of  the  military  manpower 
training  information  and  enlisted  personnel  bonus  manage¬ 
ment  data  required  by  OSD. 


Military  manpower  training  information 

Over  the  oast  3  years,  education  and  training  informa¬ 
tion  requirements  for  OS">  nave  more  than  ouadrupled.  Much 
of  this  data  relates  to  three  reports  provided  to  the 
Congr ess--Budget  Justification,  Defense  Manpower  Require¬ 
ments  Report  (DMRR),  and  Military  Manpower  Training  Report 
(MMTR).  All  three  reports  uisCMSS  some  aspects  of  training 
and  have  become  progressively  more  detailed.  Because  of 
different  criterid,  they  display  incompatible  data. 

Training  officials  for  each  service  expressed  many 
complaints  about  the  volume  of  data,  its  usefulness,  and 
inconsistency  be  tween  reports, 

OSD  is  working  to  correct  the  training  data  differences. 

Enlisted  personnel  bonus  management 

data  requir^.ents 

Public  Law  93-277,  known  as  the  Armed  rorces  Enlisted 
Personnel  Bonus  Revision  Act  of  1974,  was  enected  on  May  10, 
1974.  In  testimony  belore  tho  Congress,  th^  Assistant 
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(Manpower  and 
used  only  e* 
skill  shortages 


Secretary  of  Defense 
that  bonuses  would  t 
sistent  and  critical 
Information  was  considered  necessary 
skill  inventories,  requirements,  and 
management  data  system  that  required 
developed  as  the  primary  instrument 


Reserve  Affairs)  stressed 
a  last  resort  when  per- 
occur .  Additional 
on  enlisted  personnel 
cost^.  A  new  bonus 
22  formats  of  data  was 
to  approve  and  mon i tor 


the  military  departments  *  enlisted  personnel  bon'js  require¬ 
ments.  Thirteen  formats  contained  data  not  previously 
requested  from  the  military  departments.  Processing  of  the 
request  was  contrary  to  the  DOD  directive  (see  p.  11),  and 
coordination  with  the  military  departments  was  not  sought. 
The  data  was  requested  July  23,  1974,  for  initial  sub¬ 
mission  by  the  military  departments  on  October  1,  1974. 


The  staffs  of  the  military  departments  responsible  for 
providing  the  data  were  reported  to  have  worked  16  hours  a 
day  to  comply  with  the  requirements.  The  Navy  estimated 
using  3,000  hours  of  overtime  and  3,200  hours  of  regular  time, 
$175,000  worth  of  contractor  support,  and  an  undetermined 
amount  of  computer  time.  Even  so,  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  were  unable  to  fully  comply  with  the  data 
'requirements  and  submitted  incomplete  reports  over  a  month 
late.  OSD  compressed  its  evaluation  time  to  meet  budget 
cycle  commitments. 


The  Air  Force  submitted  400  pages  of  tables  and  475 
pages  of  backup  data.  In  response  to  complaints  from  all 
military  departments  on  the  amount  of  data  reouested,  an 
OSD  official  said  about  70  percent  of  the  data  requested 
proved  to  be  unnecessary.  Accordingly,  OSD  subsequently 
mod'.fled  the  requiiement  to  eliminate  unnecessary  demands 
on  the  services,  and  only  25  percent  of  the  original 
requirement  for  data  still  remains. 

The  military  departments  evaluated  the  OSD  request  for 
data  as  follows: 


--0SD  was  too  Involved  in  micromanagement  of  service 
bonus  programs. 

--Contracts  had  already  been  awarded  to  develop  pro¬ 
grams  for  Donus  management  data  previously  requested 
by  OSD. 

— Data  formats  did  not  provide  criteria  for  determin¬ 
ing  how  data  would  be  analyzed  or  what  portions 
would  be  used  for  deriving  a  need  fer  bonuses. 
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--Forecasting  bonus  requirements  beyono  2  years  is 
impracticable  because  of  the  guesswork  involved . 

--The  need  for  OSD  to  have  so  much  date  to  manage  the 
bonus  program  was  generally  question  1.  The  Air  Force 
prov ided  data  for  about  250  enlisted  .er sonnel 
spec i a A ’ t ies,  of  which  only  91  of  f er '  a  bonuses. 

About  25  of  the  1,100  Navy  enlisted  personnel  classi¬ 
fication  skills  were  managed  as  career  fields.  Thus 
Much  of  the  data  required  did  not  exist  ana  was 
inappropriate  to  the  decision  process.  The  Marine 
Corps  suggested  that  OSD  try  to  reduce  th3  amount 
of  paperwork  assoc iatec  with  bonus  management 
repor ting.  The  Army  bel ieved  that  such  detailed 
data  was  not  necessary  at  the  OSD  level. 


Efforts  to  reduce  volume  of  rop^^rts 

Each  DOD  component  has  been  asked  to  »'^duce  require¬ 
ments  for  data,  information,  and  report \n^^  The  rv  suiting 
program  has  shown  considerable  results;  ho^  ver,  net 
savings  ire  much  less  than  claimed  beco  »  new  report ina 
requ i rer.ents  are  not  considered  in  savir  ,  computations. 

For  exanple,  72  of  the  3b2  reports  in  the  July  1,  1973,  OSD 
invento»*y  were  reported  in  June  1975  as  being  eliminateo. 
However,  during  this  time,  94  new  reoorts  were  added.  The 
result  is  a  net  gain  of  22  reports  over  2  years. 

Information  control  ^Nf flees 


Policies  for  managing  ana  controlling  information 
requirements  are  contained  in  DOD  Directive  500C.19.  The 
policies  are  designed  to  insure  effectiveness  ana  e.onomy 
in  the  flow  of  information  within,  from,  and  to  DOu  and  are 
designed  to  prevent  generating  unauthorized  and  duplicate 
information  requirements.  Coordination  is  required  in  OSD 
aad  in  the  military  departments  for  each  information  request. 

The  organizational  level  and  staffing  of  the  offices 
in  OSD  and  in  the  military  departments  responsible  for 
controlling  information  renuirements  appear  inadequate. 

Heads  of  several  control  offices  saio  their  effectiveness 
as  managers  was  decreased  by  their  lack  of  adequate  authority 
and  staff.  These  offices,  which  are  the  focal  points  for 
•management  and  control  of  information  requirements  in  OSD 
and  the  military  departments,  employ  only  about  15  people. 
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Horeover,  only  about  half  of  the  staff  of  five  working  in  the 
OSD  Information  Control  Division  were  directly  in  support  of 
internal  and  interagency  reporting.  This  office  develops 
DOD  information  management  policy  and  approves  requests  for 
information  originating  in  OSD. 

The  policies  established  to  manage  information  recuire- 
ments  appear  adequate  but  are  not  always  adhereu  to  by  03D. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Defense  have  tried  to  control  or  coordinate  data  requests 
or  to  meaningfully  reduce  their  number. 

GAO  responsibilities  for 

assistance  in  deveio^ln^*  and  monitoring 

conqt  er%s  ^  cnal  inf orn^t  ion  t  equ  irements 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  as  amended 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  requires  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  to 

--conduct  a  continuing  program  to  identify  and  specify 
congressional  needs  for  fiscal,  budgetary,  and 
program-related  information; 

—assist  congressional  committees  in  developing  their 
information  needs; 

—monitor  the  various  recurring  reporting  requirrments 
of  the  Congress  and  its  committees  in  order  to  iden¬ 
tify  needed  changes  and  unnecessary  or  drplicative 
reporting;  and 

—develop,  establish ,  and  maintain  an  up-to-date 
inventory  and  directory  of  sources  and  information 
systems  conta ining  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program- 
related  information. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  a  start  in  reducing  un¬ 
necessary  or  duplicative  reporting,  has  cooperated  with  us 
in  complying  with  these  requirements. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Although  the  Budget  Justification,  DMRR,  and  MMTR  ful¬ 
fill  the  requirements  of  public  law  for  training  information, 
the  data  contains  inconsistencies  that  cause  confusion  and 
appears  to  require  more  detailed  information  than  originally 
intended.  Comparing  data  in  the  reports  is  difficult. 
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Although  full  standardization  of  tr.  ninn  data  in  all  areas 
may  not  possible,  OSD  should  make  ev  effort  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  goal  in  as  short  o  time  as  possible. 

The  enlisted  personnel  bonus  management  data  was  re¬ 
quested  to  increase  the  bonus  programs'  ef tect ivenoss.  ^e 
believe  the  efforts  to  manage  these  piogra..is  more  effectively 
have  involved  OSD  in  too  much  emphasis  on  che  form  and 
process  of  bo* us  management  by  the  military  departments 
rather  than  on  the  substance  of  bonus  policy  issues. 

Moreover,  the  volume  of  data  required  went  beyond  the 
services'  ability  to  respond  within  the  time  allowed. 

Increased  awareness  of  the  necessity  for  requesting 
data  and  promulgating  policy  and  procedures  through  the 
formally  established  system  is  needed.  We  believe  the 
OSD  Information  Control  Office  should  have  authority  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  responsibilities  to  insure  that  policies 
are  followed.  The  present  placement  of  the  Information 
Control  Division  within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  (Comptroller)  is  ineffective.  The  division 
cannot  prevent  the  various  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense 
from  circumventing  the  formal  information  control  system 
and  establ  i  hing  such  reporting  requirements  as  they,  or 
deputies  and  directors  acting  in  their  name,  consider 
necessary.  AdcH t  iona 1 1 y ,  a  program  to  minimize  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  new  reports  is  greatly  needed. 

WORKLOAD  AND  STAFFING  DEMANDS  WHICH  ARE 
COUNTEHFRQDUCTIVL  TO  STAKK  REDUClIo.^S 

We  observed  a  wide  variety  of  activities  over  which 
the  services  have  little  control  but  which  contribute 
significantly  to  their  workload.  Each  of  these  generate 
additional  staff  requirements  that  hinder  the  reduction  of 
headqua  r  t«:  r  s  staffs. 

Leg i sla t  L ve  At  f a ir s  acti vi t ies 

Thw  v.ong rcss  has  developed  both  a  formal  and  an  infor¬ 
mal  method  of  acquiring  DOD  information.  The  formal  method 
involves  calling  upon  DOD  officials  to  testify  before  con¬ 
gressional  com*mittecs  oi  suocomm  1 1  tees  or  to  submit  written 
information  to  the  Congress.  The  inlorrral  methoo  involves 
letters  or  telephone  calls  from  Members  ot  the  Congress  or 
their  staff  to  various  DCD  officials.  An  estimated  4 . 
million  DOD  staff- hoars  were  required  to  handle  legislative 
activities  during  fiscal  yevir  l’:^7S.  This  is  tquival'^nt  to 
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about  2,300  staff-years,  or  14  percent  of  DOD  headquarters 
personnel.  The  total  cost  of  providing  the  information  is 
estimated  at  $54.9  million.  Field  hr 'idquar ters  staff  per¬ 
sonnel  who  gather  and  forward  a  great  deal  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  Washington  headquarters  .account  for  additional 
unidentlf led  costs. 

The  magnitude  and  impact  of  congressional  requests  are 
highlighted  below. 

“In  the  past  decade  the  number  of  sessions  at  which 
DOD  witnesses  have  appeared  has  risen  by  55  percent. 
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the  congressional  budget  justification  books.  Over 
12,500  pages  of  backup  data  were  submitted  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976  budget  in  support  of  five  budget 
area:>.  The  largest,  a  500-percent  increase,  occurred 
in  procurement.  Reserrch,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  increased  169  percent.  Overall  justifi¬ 
cation  requirements  were  up  74  percent  since  fiscal 
year  1970. 

--DOD  responded  to  over  1  million  separate  written  or 
telephonic  inquiries  last  year,  an  increase  of  50 
percent  in  the  pas.  decade.  At  the  top-manageirent 
headquarters,  we  identified  an  estimated  439,200 
congressional  requests  for  information  for  calendar 
year  1975. 

Legislative  Affairs  costs 

DOD  had  a  staff  of  294  persons  for  congressional  activi 
ties  in  fiscal  year  1975,  whicn  cost  over  $6  million.  The 
estimated  fiscal  year  1975  cost  for  congressional  liaison 
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was  reported  at  $1,305,290  for  60  people.  By  ^hemselves, 
these  people  could  not  handle  the  inquiries,  let  alone  the 
preparation  and  followup  work  that  results  from  testimony 
before  the  Congress.  Thus  numerous  people  throug>.out  head¬ 
quarters  with  nonlegislative  responsibilities  demote  mucn 
of  their  time  responding  to  congressional  requests  lor 
Informat ;on. 

Other  workloads  influencina  staff  reductions 


Other  activities  also  influence  the  military  depart¬ 
ments'  capability  to  reduce  their  staffs.  For  example: 

— An  estimated  38,000  White  House  requests  for  info- 
mat  ion  from  DOD  top-management  headquarters  for 
calendar  year  1975  required  27  (13  part-time;  staff 
members. 

--For  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1975,  11  separate  DOD 
offices  took  an  estimated  63  staff-years,  costing 
$1.3  million,  to  process  public  reports.  This  ex¬ 
cludes  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

--Eight  Army  headquarters  offices  required  an  addi¬ 
tional  1,026  civilian  and  69  military  positions  to 
satisfy  the  additional  workload  demands  generated  by 
foreign  military  sales  transactions. 

--About  50  percent  of  the  workload  at  the  Ai:  Force's 
top-management  headquarters  stems  from,  reqjirements 
of  outside  authorities.  Two  examples  are  foreign 
military  sales  and  environrr.ental  policy  requirements 
which  increased  17  ard  50  percent,  respectively, 
over  fiscal  year  1974. 

— Increasing  demands  were  imposed  or  the  Departments  of 
the  Army  and  he  Air  Force  to  loan  personnel  to 
OSD  for  temporary  duty,  formally  constituted  working 
groups,  and  ad  hoc  committees.  Army  and  Air  Force 
staff-year  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1975  amounted 
to  about  92  personnel,  up  104  percent  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  (Vie  were  unable  to  obtain  cc^mpa r able 
information  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  L'orps;  however, 
data  obtained  in  our  questionnaire  disclosed  about 
195  staff-years  of  effort  by  Department  of  the  Navy 
headquarters  personnel  in  fiscal  year  1975  were 
devoted  to  like  activities  external  to  Navy.) 
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CONCLUSIONS 


#  The  Congress  is  increasing  its  demands  on  OOD  for 

information,  testimony,  and  other  assistance*  We  do  not 
propose  that  the  Congress  should  not  be  concerned  with  OOD 
management.  The  issues  are  cost  and  the  effect  of  such 
demands  upon  headquarters  staffing  levels. 

Although  we  found  no  violation  of  the  congressional 
limitation  for  direct  liaison,  some  cha’^ges  in  coot  alloca* 
tions  toward  this  limitation  and  accounting  for  legislative 
affairs  personnel  are  warranted. 

Appearing  before  the  Congress,  answering  written  ques* 
tions,  and  processing  thousands  of  congressional  requests — 
all  subject  to  deadlines — generate  significant  headquarters 
workload  and  demand  the  time  and  attention  of  many  staff 
personnel*  As  headquarters  are  reduced  in  size,  increasing 
numbers  of  staff  are  required  to  respono  to  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  congressional  requests. 

The  resources  required  to  prov ide  th  is  inf  orm.at ion 
appear  to  be  significantly  greater  than  reported.  Ihe  costs 
of  providing  these  services  should  be  examined  in  detail. 
Reducing  external  requirem.ents  to  which  headquarters  must 
respond  will  facilitate  further  staff  reductions  in  the 
military  depar tm.ents.  This  can  be  achieved  by  comparable 
reductions  in  the  staffs  of  OSD,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  the  Defense  agencies.  Staff  reductions  are  also  inhib¬ 
ited  by  requirements  for  excessive  data  preparation  and 
administrative  policies  that  do  not  recognize  operating 
problems  or  service  differences.  To  respond  to  these  re¬ 
quirements,  the  military  departments  c* eate  offices  which 
funnel  the  workload  downward  and  generate  an  even  broadc.: 
base  of  staff  requirements  and  paperwork  throughout  the 
serv  Ices. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  OSD  Information  Control  Office.  This 
could  be  done  by  tightening  current  policies  and  procedures 
to  comply  with  the  established  information  control  system 
and/or  having  this  group  report  directly  to  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  rather  than  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller).  This  group  should  assist  the 
Secretary  and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  in  coordina¬ 
ting  all  DOD  information  needs  and  direct  the  control 
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tunction  tor  i:nproving  ana  reaucing  management  information 
control  syste;r.s  needea  within  DOD. 

The  neeo  lor  complying  with  DOD  Directive  SOOU.l^,  par-* 
ticularly  the  requirements  for  authorizing  reports  ind  the 
development  of  accurate  cost  estimates,  should  be  emphasized. 
Net  reouctions  in  report  requirements  should  be  the  basis  for 
measur  ing  <ich  levements . 

we  recommend  also  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

— Reevaluate  the  military  manpower  training  information 
neeos  and  consider  consolidating  DMRR  and  rtMTR  data 
into  buaget  backup  aata. 

— Establish  a  single  stanoardized  training  data  base 
which  will  most  economically  meet  all  users*  needs. 

— Require  enlisted  personnel  bonus  management  data 
oe  processed  in  tne  established  intormation  control 
system  ana  limit  aata  requirea  from  the  military 
aepartn.ents  to  the  minimum  needed  for  OSD  to  form¬ 
ulate,  supervise,  ana  evaluate  policy. 

HATTERS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  BY  THE  CONGRESS 


^he  Congress  shoulo  require  DOD  to  determine  the  total 
worl.loao  ano  the  cost  of  responoing  to  congressional  requests 
for  information.  This  information  should  be  used  to  assess 
tne  reasonableness  of  the  congressional  liaison  fund  limi¬ 
tation  ano  to  determinie  whetner  economies  are  possible. 


OSD  oisagrees  witn  our  conclusion  that  the  OSD 
Information  Control  Office  is  inelfective  because  of  its 
current  placement,  OSD  contends  that  the  information  con¬ 
trol  program  can  be  effective  at  most  any  organizational 
level  provided  tnat  the  necessary  resources,  policy  enforce¬ 
ment,  ano  management  interests  are  available. 
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CHAPTER  3 


COMPOSITION  OF  POD  TOP-MANAGEMENT  K£ADOUAr>TERS 

DIFFICULTY  OF  COMPARING  POD 
TOP-MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS 

The  eight  headquarters  are  difficult  to  cojnpare 
because  of  (1)  inconsistencies  in  personnel  strength  data, 

( 2 )  constant  changes  in  crganizat ional  structure ,  ( 3 )  un ique 
■anagement  echelons,  and  ( 4 )  flaws  in  the  cr iter  la  tor  de¬ 
fining  management  headquarters • 

i 

Inconsistencies 


The  composlton  of  personnel  strength  flgurec  pro¬ 
vided  by  DOD  varied  significantly  among  the  headquai ters. 

For  some  the  data  included  personnel  strength  of  direct 
support  activities,  and  for  others  it  did  not. 

Examples  of  the  inconsistencies  follow. 

— Staff  support  agencies  were  included  as  part  of  the 
Army  Staff.  In  contrast.  Air  Force  Staff  data 
excluded  about  600  personnel  supporting  the  Air  Staff 
but  assigned  to  the  1143d  Support  Squadron.  The 
Air  Staff  agreed  that  the  1143d  was  a  support  activ¬ 
ity  but  maintained  that  only  about  140  of  the 
600  personnel  directly  supported  the  Air  Staff. 

These  140  personnel  were,  however,  not  reported  as 
Air  Staff  personnel • 

— About  162  Navy  personnel  working  full  time  for  the 
Navy  Staff  were  identified  by  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  Study  in  March  1975  as  authorized 
or  assigned  to  other  Navy  organizations.  The  Navy 
Staff  data  did  not  include  them. 

"Army  Staff  data  included  Army  personnel  assigned  to 
to  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  a  joint  Army  and  Air 
Force  organization.  The  Air  Force,  however,  did 
not  include  Air  Force  personnel  assigned  to  this 
organization,  even  though  it  was  an  element  of  the 
Air  Staff.  The  Air  Force  portion  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  i?  counted  as  a  separate  management 
headquarters, 

--OSD  support  organize,  ^ons  (e,g,,  the  Manpower 
Research  and  Data  Analysis  Center^  were  excluded 
from  the  data  provided  on  OSD. 


Reorqan i zat ion 

Since  1^47  dod's  top-roanagerr.cnt  headquarters  have  been 
constantly  reorganizing. 

—  In  1961  the  •"'tfice  ot  the  Assistant  Secretary  (or  Civil 
Oelense  was  ^stabl  ished.  In  1964  i.t  was  abol  ished  and 
the  lunction  was  translerrcd  to  the  Army.  In  1972  a 
separate  COD  agency  was  established  (or  civil  defense. 

— Eleven  agencies  commonly  referred  to  as  defense 
agencies  were  established  between  1962  and  1972, 
nrawing  multiservice  (unctions  ano  personnel  from 
OSD  ana  the  military  departments. 

— In  the  forties,  the  Army  finance  function  was  per- 
formeo  by  an  indeper^ent  coraraana;  in  the  fifties, 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Army  Staff;  and  in  the 
seventies,  it  was  transferred  back  to  a  subordinate 
command  ana  was  no  longer  included  in  the  Army  Staff. 

Dispar i t les 

Funoamental  differences  in  the  organizational  structure 
of  these  heacquarters  result  from  similar  types  of  worK 
being  perform.ed  at  oitterent  echelons.  figure  2  illustrates 
some  Of  these  organizational  aifferences. 

Figure  2 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  LEVEL  OF  ORGANIZATION  AT  WHICH 
CIVILIAN  AND  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  STAFF  FUNCTIONS 
ARE  CONDUCTED  IN  EACH  SERVICE. 
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As  depicted.  Array  and  Air  Force  ci*/ilian  and  military 
personnel  staft  functions  are  conducted  at  the  service 
stfiff  level.  In  the  Oeprrtment  of  the  Navy,  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  italf  functions  ate  conducted  at  the  secretariat  level 
Mr  the  Njvy  and  Marine  Corps,  Military  personnel  staff 
^unctions  in  the  Navy  are  conducted  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Ptrsonnolr  which  is  one  echelon  below  the  service  staff 
lev'el.  In  the  Marine  Corps,  however,  they  are  conducted  at 
the  service  staff  level, 

Definition  of  raanaoep.ent  headguar  ter  s 

On  April  11,  1975,  DOD  Directive  5100.73  was  revised 
to  update  the  DOD  system  for  identifying  and  regulating  the 
nunher  and  size  of  DOD  management  headquarters  activities. 

A  major  consideration  was  the  approach  to  be  used  in 
definino  and  identifying  management  headquarters  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  in  developing  a  common  method  of  accounting  for  manage¬ 
ment  headquarters  manpower.  After  considering  a  functional 
approach,  i.e.,  by  the  type  of  work  done,  DOD  decided  on 
an  or jan  1  zat lonal  approach.  ^ 

Organ  iza t iona 1  approach 

An  organization  is  designated  a  management  headquarters 
under  ttic  or  gan  i  za  t  lona  1  approach  if  its  priiaiy  mission 
lequires  that  it  manage  suborganizations  in  any  of  32  func¬ 
tional  areas  and  substantially  perform  for  them 

--policy  development  and/or  guidance; 

--long-range  planning,  pr  og  i  .imm  i  ng  ,  or  budgeting; 

--management  and  distribution  of  resources;  and 

— reviews  and  evaluations  of  program  performance. 

When  the  nature  of  an  organization’s  primary  mission  is  not 
readily  do  ter  m  inaole  ,  thi*  organization  will  be  considered 
a  managemen t  headquarters  if  most  of  its  manpower  is  devoted 
to  the  32  functional  areas. 

Flaws  in  the  o r oan  i za t  lona 1  annroach 


Vhc  organizational  approach  has  the  following  flaws: 
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--An  Incentive  is  provided  to  respond  to  pressures 
on  DOD  to  reduce  management  headquarters  by  trans¬ 
ferring  personnel  to  nonmanagement  headquarters 
organizations  (i.e.r  organizations  which  devote  49 
percent  or  less  of  their  resources  to^  management 
headquarters- type  work. ) 

--The  organizational  structure  of  each  military  de¬ 
partment  contains  hundreds  of  components  and  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  standardize. 

--Conjecture  is  often  involved  in  determining  an 

organization's  primary  mission  and  whether  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  mission  is  devoted  to  head¬ 
quarters  management- type  work. 

An  example  of  this  incentive  Is  the  newly  created 
Marine  Corps  Personnel  and  Support  Activity  (MCPASA). 
Headquarters,  Marine  Corj^s  'MOM^  like  most  headquarters, 
contains  management  and  nor  ..ano.:er.ant  headquarters  functions. 
In  April  1975  about  1,100  otficvr,  en.ibted,  and  civilian 
positions  were  deleted  from  the  management  headquarters 
element  of  HQMC  and  placed  in  MCPASA.  Personnel  assigned 
to  MCPASA  are  not  countea  toward  the  management  headquarters 
of  HOMC  nor  any  other  management  headquarters. 

Through  such  transfers,  th^  number  of  personnel  assigned 
to  management  headouar te rs  is  reduced.  Consequently,  an 
accurate  accounting  of  management  headquarters  personnel 
cannot  be  made. 

Functional  approach 

Under  the  functional  approach,  all  personnel  performing 
management  headquarters  work  are  reported  on  the  basis  of 
type  of  work  performed  regardless  of  their  organization 
and  primary  mission. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Accounting  for  managenent  headquarters  personnel  under 
the  oroan  i  zat  loiial  approach  is  inadequate.  As  long  as  DOD 
follows  the  or gan i za t iona 1  approach  in  dealing  with  manage¬ 
ment  headquarters,  placing  line-tvpe  functions  (i.e.,  non- 
management  headquar t ers- t \ po  functions)  in  these  staff-type 
activities,  and  vice  versa,  the  apparent  size  of  DOD  manage¬ 
ment  headquarters  is  distorted. 
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Full  functionc'l  accounting  enhances  the  identification 
and  account ing  ot  management  headquarters  and  support  per¬ 
sonnel.  However,  functional  accounting  is  difficuJt  to 
implement.  For  example,  existing  manpower  accounting  sys¬ 
tems,  except  the  Air  Force's,  are  not  capable  of  handling 
the  requirements  of  full  tunct  ior.al  account  ing .  Although 
DOD  components  may  have  difficulty  in  changing  to  a  full 
functional  accounting  approach  in  th"*  short  term,  they 
could  achieve  this  objective  over  the  long  term. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recommenu  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  establish 
a  long-term  goal  for  all  DOD  components  to  achieve  an  ac¬ 
curate  accounting  of  mariagement  headquarters  person  lel 
regar  iiess  of  location  and  gradually  implement  a  system 
to  account  for  headquarters  personnel  on  the  basis  of  type 
of  worK  performed.  Meanwhile,  the  components  should  purge 
designated  management  headquarters  of  line-type  functions, 
where  feasible.  Conversely ,  management  headquarters 
functionr  (as  defined  in  DOD  Directive  S100.73)  currently 
performed  in  nonmanagement  headquarters  should  be  transfeired 
to  designated  management  headquarters. 


OSD  aisagrees  with  our  recommendation  for  functional 
accounting  of  headquarters  personnel  and  insists  thaw  the 
current  organizational  approach  is  adequate.  OSD  maintains 
that  implementing  the  recommendation  would  be  disruptive 
and  costly  without  commensurate  improvement  in  headquarters 
control  or  accountability. 
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CHAPTER  4 


DECISIONMAKING  IN  THE  CURRENT 
ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 


The  role  of  the  service  secretaries  and  the  nature  of 
decisions  to  be  left  to  their  discretion  continue  to  be 
key  DOD  manaqement  issues*  In  its  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Oefense 
Panel  proposed  reforms  similar  to  those  proposed  a  decade 
earlier  in  the  Symington  report.  Released  December  5,  1960, 
the  Symington  report  evaluated  the  organization  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  recommended  sweeping  changes.  It  proposed  to 
consolidate  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  departments  as 
separate  units  within  a  single  ^'^efense  Department.  When 
this  proposal  was  not  implemented,  the  planning-programming- 
budgeting  system  (PPBS)  was  introduced  as  a  substitute  in 
1961. 


Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  irjisted  that  in  PPBS 
"centralized  direction  and  decentralized  operation"  pre¬ 
vailed — that  top-level  management  concentrated  on  solutions 
to  policy  problems  and  on  guidance  to  lower  level  managers 
on  implementing  approved  policies  and  programs.  Department 
components  were  expected  to  exercise  full  responsibility 
in  executing  their  assigned  tasks.  he  repoi  in  196S 

that,  rather  than  more  power  oeing  concentrated  at  the  top 
of  the  Defense  pyramid,  power  was  being  decentralized  as 
other  activities  were  established  (for  example,  the  Defense 
Communications  Agency,  the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  the  De¬ 
fense  Contract  Audit  Agenev,  and  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency).  These  agencies  were  established  under  the  concept 
of  efficient  and  effective  maragement  of  mu  1 1 iser v  ice , 
departmentwide  functions.  Actor a ing 1 y ,  management  of  these 
agencies  is  separate  from  the  military  departments  and  is 
directly  under  OSD  ana/or  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Further  consolidating  common  functions  was  possible,  but 
little  interest  was  expressed  for  merginq  the  services. 

A'ong  with  the  traditions,  ecprit  de  corps,  and  pride  of 
the  services,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  deputy 
separate  military  departments  to  be  essential  to  efficient 
resource  ma^agement . 


Influences  to  change  the 
from  external  and  internal  sou 
over  Defense  or gan i zat iona *  do 
gress,  the  White  House,  th^  pu 
sional  influence  affects  Deltn 
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and  management  style  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

A  former  Sec*’etary  of  Defense,  Melvin  R.  Laird,  stressed 
decentralizing  the  decisionmaking  process  through  participa¬ 
tive  management. 

During  our  review.  Secretary  of  Defense,  James  R. 
Schlesinger,  seemed  to  have  brought  still  another  manage¬ 
ment  style  to  DOD  and  promoted  central izeo  operations. 

A  personal  philosophy  ana  management  style  that  en¬ 
hances  OSD  managerial  involvement  in  details  the  services* 
programs  (micromanagement)  reduces  the  role  of  the  service 
secretariats.  Conversely,  a  personal  philosophy  and  manage¬ 
ment  style,  limiting  OSD’s  involvement  in  service  programs 
to  policy  and  evaluation  (macromanagement),  makes  full  use 
of  the  service  secretariats. 

Concerning  OSD's  involvement  in  micromanagement,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  stoted  that  (1)  OSD  should  devote 
its  time  to  formulating  and  evaluating  policy  and  to  super¬ 
vising  policy  execution  and  (2)  the  size  and  complexity  of 
OSD  suggested  that  greater  emphasis  was  being  given  to  the 
form  and  process  of  m.anagement  than  to  the  substance  of  the 
policy  issues  that  OSD  should  be  treating.  Ad^'pting  the 
following  principles,  according  to  the  Deput''  Secretary, 
would  lessen  any  negative  results  that  a  cnange  in  personal 
philosophy  and  management  style  of  a  new  Secretary  may 
have  on  the  existing  organizational  structure  of  the  military 
departments. 

1.  The  tenure  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  both 
OSD  and  the  military  Departments  and  tne  service 
chiefs  and  their  deputi^rra  rhould  be  stabilized. 

2.  Managerial  capabilities  should  be  the  dominant 
consideration  in  selecting  candiaates  for  key 
DOD  positions. 
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3.  Principal  officials  (e.g,,  service  secretaries 
and  chiefs  of  staff)  should  be  charged  with  a 
degree  of  accountability  equal  to  their  assigned 
responsibil Ity. 

Further,  he  agreed  that  continuity  within  the  service 
secretariats  would  be  enhanced  by  creating  a  position  of 
deputy  assistant  secretary  in  each  organizational  element 
under  an  assistant  service  secretary,  as  is  presently  the 
case  in  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

The  military  department  secretariats  are  structured 
to  support  the  service  secretaries  as  managers  of  their 
departments.  Vse  found,  however,  a  trend  of  increasing  OSO 
involvement  in  the  day-to-day  management  of  the  military 
departments.  It  Is  especially  noticeable  in  installations 
and  logistics,  manpower,  personnel,  and  research  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

At  the  time  of  our  review,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
13  staff  assistants  with  specific  functional  responsibilities 
and  a  staff  of  over  2,000  to  support  him  in  DOD-wide  manage¬ 
ment.  As  requests  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
are  made,  each  military  department  organizes  and  staffs 
itself  to  respond  to  the  level  of  detail  imposed.  Each 
almost  always  creates  new  offices  mirroring  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  requesting  authority. 

Major  DOD  reorganizations  have  been  repeateoly  made. 

The  reasons  are  many:  efforts  to  improve  efficiency, 
reactions  to  external  realities,  and  internal  bureaucratic 
maneuvering.  Yet,  many  of  the  basic  organizational  faults 
and  problems  touched  by  previous  studies  still  exist. 

The  problem  appears  to  be  a  flaw  in  the  way  the  decision¬ 
making  process  worxs,  rather  than  a  failure  to  hit  on  the 
right  set  of  organizational  relationships.  This  problem 
cannot  be  solved  by  cont inually  sw itching  respons ib i 1 i t ies 
within  OSO. 

D0D*3  responsibility  for  managing  bi  1 1  ion-dol 1 ar 
programs  requires  strong  central  policy  direction  and  exe¬ 
cutive  control.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should,  in  our 
judgment,  make  decisions,  formulate  policy,  and  maintain 
independent  evaluation  of  policy  extension.  All  key  deci¬ 
sions  involving  major  program  changes  should  be  subject  to 
close  scrutiny  and  clear  decision  thresheias  established 
to  preclude  loss  of  control  by  OSD.  However,  except  for 
those  programs  which  require  cross-service  management,  the 
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Secretary  and  his  staff  ought  noc  be  required  to  execute  or 
manage  the  day-to-day  details  o:  service  programs. 

The  DOD  Reorganization  Act  of  1958  specifies  that  the 
military  departments  be  separately  organized,  with  the 
service  secretaries  as  r.-source  managers.  The  service 
secretaries  are,  in  effect,  presidents  of  operating  com¬ 
panies.  They  serve  many  functions,  particularly  in  matters 
of  resource  management,  personnel  ad^ninistra t ion,  bu Jget 
justification,  and  establishment  ot  service  policies. 

Perhaps  th^ir  most  important  role  is  that  of  buffers  and 
Interpreters  between  the  military  staffs  and  OSD.  They 
act  as  a  check  and  balance  when  those  parties  havo  juris¬ 
dictional  disputes. 

The  service  secretaries  have  a  need  for  assistant: 
with  formal  functional  assignments,  such  as  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  clarifies  communications  channels  and  enhances  operating 
rela t ionsh ips. 

CONCLUSIONS  •  j 

Increasing  involvement  in  service  program  e.ecution 
at  the  OSD  level  reduces  the  autonomy  and  need  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  secretaries.  It  reduces  their  ability  to  make  decisions 
on  issues  which  are  more  relevant  to  them  or  on  which  they 
often  have  more  expertise. 

Since  the  military  departments  are  to  be  separately 
organized  with  the  service  secretaries  as  resource  managers, 
it  is  logical  that  they  be  given  the  author  ity  to  manage 
their  departments.  The  existing  legislation  gives  the  service 
secretaries  the  necessary  authority.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  fully  exercise  this  authority  but  be  held  strictly 
accountable  for  efficient  management  of  their  m.ents  * 

resources. 

RECOMMCNDATIONS 


We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  uf  Defense  establish 
thresholds  which  claiify  OSD  viv.  isi»^:»  points  in  service 
program  review  and  evaluation  ana  strongly  cnoorso  the  role 
of  the  service  secretaries  as  the  managers  of  their  depart¬ 
ments.  Except  for  those  programs  wr.  ich  require  cr  oss-ser  /  ice 
management,  he  should  limit  participation  oi  the  various 
clem.ents  within  oSD  to  formulutior.  ana  evaluatiori  of  DOD- 
wide  policy  and  supervision  of  etfirient  policy  extension. 
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He  should  strongly  support  the  effort  to  streamline 
OSD  elements.  Developing  a  plan  for  streenlining  OSD 
activities  and  the  responsibility  for  •initoring  its 
implementation  should  be  assigned  tc  an  i'  hoc  group,  with 
members  representing  all  the  various  DOD  jniponor.ts, 
including  OSD  and  the  military  departments.  director 

of  this  group  should  have  direct  acce^^s  to  th  .®cretar/ 
of  Defense  and  should  be  independent  .  '  the  office  of  any 
assistant  secretary  of  Defense. 

Replacing  key  DOD  officeholders  should  be  made  in  the 
light  of  the  following  considerations. 

— The  tenure  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  both  OSD 
and  the  military  departments  and  the  service  chiefs 
and  their  deputies  should  be  stabilized. 

— Managerial  capabilities  should  be  the  dominant  con- 
siderr  ion  .v *i  selecting  candidates  for  key  DOD 
positi  ns. 

—Principal  officials  (e.q.,  service  secretaries  and 
chiefs  of  sc’tf)  should  be  charged  with  a  degree  of 
accountability  equal  to  their  assigned  responsibility. 

Continuity  within  the  service  secretariats  would  be 
enhanced  by  creating  a  position  of  deputy  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  in  each  organizational  element  under  an  assistant 
service  secretary,  as  is  presently  the  case  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  '^his  arrangement  fosters  the  development 
of  a  corporate  memory  that  is  essential  to  acccmplisn 
organizational  goals. 


DOD  agrees  that  the  roles  of  the  service  secretaries 
ace  to  be  the  managers  of  their  depar t-^ents.  Further,  DOD 
agrees  that  management  participation  of  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  Within  OSD  should  be  limited  to  formulating  and 
evaluating  DOD-wide  policy  and  supervising  of  efficient 
policy  extension.  Furthermoie,  DOD  officials  expreSBod 
support  for  creating  a  position  of  deputy  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  in  each  organ i zat ional  element  under  an  assistant 
service  secretary  * 


CHAPTi^  ± 

SCOPE  OF  RFVIEW 

Tnis  report  was  compiled  by  reviewing  depar tmento? 
organizat lonal  charts,  funct ionai  statements,  policy  and 
guidance  directives,  and  ot.:er  documents  furnished  bv 
officials  of  OSO  ana  the  military  departments.  We  obtained 
additional  information  and  supporting  data  from  st!idies 
and  reports,  interviews  of  departmental  officials,  and 
a  headquarters  cctivity  questionnaire,  designed  to  gather 
data  on  headquarter's  activities,  administered  tj  heads 
of  1,037  organ izat ionai  elements  in  the  involved  staffs. 

we  made  our  review  at  the  lollowing  DOD  top-management 
headquarters. 

— Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defe  ise. 

— Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

— Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

— Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

— Office  of  the  Cr.ief  of  Staff,  Army. 

— Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Ope.ations, 

—Headquarters,  Marine  Corps. 

—Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Air  Force. 
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APPENDIX  I 


APPENDIX  I 


COMMON  WORK  PERFORMED  BY  DIFFERENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
WITHIN  DOD*S  1^0P-M^NAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS 


We  developed  the  charts  on  pages  30  through  33  by 
surveying  1,037  offices  employing  13,865  of  the  16,500 
personnel  in  the  eight  top-management  headquarters.  The 
charts  show  those  activities  which  are  the  primary  areas 
of  responsibility  of  the  surveyed  offices.  These  activi¬ 
ties  were  identified  from  a  list  of  subject  areas  we 
offered  in  a  questionnaire.  Solid  color  blocks  show  those 
activities  which  were  in  the  top  60  percent  of  the  total 
activities  reported.  Striped  blocks  show  activities  wnich 
were  predominant  but  did  not  rank  within  the  top  60  percent. 
The  values  in  parentheses  denote  the  number  of  organ  i-^at  iona  1 
elements  reporting. 
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Addendum  and  Errata  Sheet 


1.  At  the  bottom  of  the  organ i 2a t ional  charts  on  the 
following  four  pages  add  page  numbers  30,  31,  32,  and  33. 

2.  Add  at  the  top  right  hand  corner  of  pages  30  through  33 
■Appendix  I." 

3.  Add  at  the  bottom  right  hand  corner  of  pages  30  through 
33  ■Source:  DOD  Headquarters  Activity  Survey,  June 
1975. ■ 


4.  Under  t^e  Subject  Area  Color  Code  column  on  pages  30 
through  33  the  listing  which  reads  "Congressional 
Lioson"  should  *  ead  "CongressioTial  Liaison^  * 

5.  On  page  31  the  organizational  block  "Chief  of  Legisla¬ 
tive  Liason"  shoul'^  read  "Chief  of  Legislative  Lia  ison. " 

6.  On  page  31  the  organizational  block  "Chief,  Army  Re¬ 
serves"  should  read,  "Chief,  Arny  Reserve . " 

7.  On  page  31  tne  organizational  block  "Administration 
Assistant"  should  read  "Administrative  Assistant. " 

8.  On  page  31  the  organizational  elements  reported  (in 
parenthesis)  in  the  organizational  block  "Chief  of  Infor¬ 
mation"  should  read  ■(^)"  not  "(2)". 

9.  On  page  32  the  organizational  elements  reported  (in 
parenthesis)  in  the  organizational  block  "Judge  Advocate 
General"  should  read  "(7)"  not  "(9)". 


Note:  If  this  report  contains  black  and  wnite  organizational 

charts  on  pages  30  through  33 ;  disregard  the  above , 
except  for  changes  1  and  5,  and  adhere  to  the  following 
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